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GASTON LA TOUCHE 

Gaston La Touche was above all, the artist of imagination. 
Starting as a realist in his early days, he gradually worked to- 
wards a particular kind of idyllic subject which has become 
identified with him. He was a modernist, in that he used all the 
tricks and subtleties of modern technique, but his subjects were 
generally phrased in the graceful idiom of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He reconquered the charm of Watteau and Fragonard 
and reclothed the classic myths of Boucher in modern guise. 
In his beloved Normandy, at Flers de L'Orne, where he spent 
many a summer, or at his home in St. Cloud, in surroundings 
where the spirit of the eighteenth century still lingers, he 
painted untiringly, a true product of his environment. 

His subjects are always filled with intense vitality. He 
painted the world as he saw it and found it a fairyland. He 
rediscovered the poetry of existence for those who can and will 
see. In the woods and plains the satyr and nymph form part of 
a classic fantasy or a "Fete Galante" of modern life. Like 
Debussy in "L'apres-midi d'un faun" he has retold the ancient 
legend in the colloquial language of today. 

He was a decorative artist at all times, but he never lost his 
touch on reality. With that as a foundation he chose the same 
gay setting beloved by the eighteenth century artists and 
treated his subject with their unfailing grace and sense of 
decoration. 

The Museum is fortunate in having an opportunity to show in 
Gallery VII, from April 4 to April 21, a special exhibition of his 
work. A characteristic example "The Goddess of Fortune in 
Distress" has hung between the doors leading to the Lecture 
Hall since 19 17, when it was presented to the Museum by 
Ralph King. Now, the public will be able to get a fuller im- 
pression of his genius through this interesting exhibition. 

Gaston La Touche was born at Saint Cloud in 1854, and died 
there, at his own home, in 1913. In 1914 Mrs. Cornelia B. Sage 
Quinton of the Albright Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. arranged with 
his widow for a retrospective exhibition of his work. This was 
detained in France by the outbreak of the War, and was only 
brought to this country during the past year. 

Among the paintings are a few Breton, Norman and Italian 
subjects, but the great majority in the group are scenes around 
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his favorite Saint Cloud and Versailles: — interiors from the 
Palace of Versailles, glimpses along the garden front, the wood- 
ed nooks around the Trianon, the Grand Basin of Neptune. In 
all of them he shows himself to be a colorist who caught some 
of the glamour of Monticelli; a poet painter, who caught his 
inspiration from Fragonard, Pater and Watteau. 

His God was beauty, the beauty of fantasy ever touched by 
the glamour of sunlight. w. M. m. 

PUBLICITY 

One of the serious problems confronting an art museum is that 
of bringing its activities and advantages to the attention of the 
public. Regardless of its equipment and program, its actual 
value as a community asset is proportionate to the use which the 
public makes of it. If its galleries are merely unvisited storage 
vaults for the preservation of artistic treasures, it has failed in 
its most important function, and it will fail in just this respect 
unless its advantages are brought continuously to the attention 
■of the public. 

We are living in a complex age, with so many demands upon 
our time and means that only the most insistent things about us 
receive attention. Business men recognize this fact and in 
attempting to bring their particular wares before the public, 
have developed advertising and publicity to such a degree as to 
submerge any institution that does not proclaim itself. 

Our Museum enjoys an enviable reputation for attendance 
and vitality of program and for the interest which the public 
displays in its activities. The audiences which attend its lec- 
tures often overtax the capacity of the auditorium so that it is 
sometimes necessary to repeat them; yet when it is considered 
that the hall seats but five hundred and that we have a popu- 
lation of nearly a million in the city to draw upon, it is evident 
that the percentage of attendance is very small indeed. 

It is doubtless a fact that thousands in the city do not know 
of the Museum's existence; many more thousands have but a 
vague idea of its program; while few outside the organization 
have any conception of the full scope of its work. 

Realizing the seriousness of these facts, a definite program 
of publicity for the Museum has been undertaken. Not only are 
notices of lectures and entertainments placed in the daily 
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